Introductory
English Foreign Office, in one or other of its various abodes.
The traditions of our international administration and the principles underlying the policy of its directors are for the most part not less untrustworthy than are other stereotyped commonplaces of the platform, the dinner-table or the press. On no subject indeed is generalisation likely to prove more misleading than on that of English foreign policy. The insular position of this realm has affected alike the character of its population and the temper of its rulers. How disturbed has been the course of our history may be judged from the fact that, among the thirty-six sovereigns since the Conquest, except in the case of Edward III. (great-great-grandson of John), there is no instance of the crown descending in lineal and unbroken succession through four generations. Repeated changes of dynasty have combined with an unbroken development .of mercantile power to create new political forces in the nation. The growth of the English navy and its constantly varying requirements have produced further solutions of continuity in our diplomatic record. Nowhere else has opportunism to such an extent moulded statesmanship. Add to these interrupting influences two centuries of party-government, the periodical transformation scenes resulting from them, and the growth of the popular belief in the international value of matrimonial alliances; here there is more than enough to account for lack of unity in the external policy of the national rulers.
It is, however, possible to trace the varying tendencies which have been operative from time to time and have reflected themselves in the relations
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